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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more sub- 
scriptions, $1.00 each. Single copies, $.15. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We 
suggest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless 
accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. 
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Our founder, Mr. George T. Angell, used to put this question to himself 
and in answer tell of the things he would do with that million dollars. 


His far-sighted genius for humane work immediately impelled him to wish 
to turn the stream of power and influence such a princely sum could set in 
motion toward those fields of promise when the minds of children and youth 
are in process of growth. 


He would pour into homes and schools of the land the choicest gems of 
humane literature that had fallen from human lips. He would send out a body 
of the best teachers he could find to spread the gospel of humane education 
in every school where admission could be obtained. 


He would call into service the ablest speakers he could secure for the col- 
leges and universities of the land, where they could teach the men and 
women who were to shape the destinies of the future. 


“The humane education of one student in one of our universities may 
prevent a future war which might cost billions of dollars and millions of 
human lives.” 


If we had a million dollars? What would we do? Just what Mr. Angell 
and Dr. Rowley would have done—try to reach by every means that money 
would make possible the children and youth of this and other lands, quick- 
ening every fine impulse of the heart, showing them how to bless and gladden 
all around them and to ennoble their own lives by words and deeds of kind- 
ness, teaching them the great principles that underlie the thing that is meant 
by humane education. 


Heaven prompt someone to give us the million dollars! 
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Mrs. Tiffany gives “Blizzard” breakfast in bed. 


Moves 


By Samuel Silverstein 


E’ EN on a farm, where there are many 
animals to look out for each day, 
there is time for kindness. Especially 
on Leon Tiffany's farm in Hamburg, 
Connecticut. 

When a calf was born outside in a 
sudden winter blizzard and developed 
pneumonia, the Tiffanys took the calf 
into the living room and kept him in a 
wire enclosure near the fireplace where 
he could be kept warm. Warmth and 
constant care did the trick. Little by 
little this purebred Guernsey bull calf 
—named “Blizzard” after the circum- 
stances of his birth — grew better until 
he was a healthy calf. 


Blizzard became so tame that when 
the Tiffanys had company, he would 
jump into their laps to curl up for 
awhile. On nice days he drowsed in 
the sun on the front doorstep. As he 
grew stronger, Blizzard started romp- 
ing about the yard with another house- 
hold pet, “Timmy” the cocker spaniel. 
But Blizzard has more zip than the dog 
and keeps nudging Timmy to play some 
more. 

The calf gets his morning meal while 
still in his pen by the fireplace. He's 
getting too large for the enclosure, how- 
ever, and Mrs. Tiffany wonders if Bliz- 
zard will get along out in the barn. 


“Blizzard” likes to play with his pal, “Timmy,” but sometimes has to nudge him. 


Champion of Animals 
EWS of the recent death of the 
owner of the Hearst newspaper 
empire has reverberated throughout the 
world, causing deep sorrow among the 
followers of his ideals. Our president. 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen, made the following 
statement: 

“It is with profound regret that our 
Societies learn of the passing of William 
Randolph Hearst. He was a fearless 
man with strong convictions, and his 
compassion reached out even to animals 
as evidenced by the always large cover- 
age his papers throughout the country 
gave to that subject. His championship 
of the rights of animals—their rights to 
decent, humane and kindly considera- 
tion, no matter where or how used, will 
long be cherished and remembered by 
all devoted to the cause of animal pro- 
tection.” 


An Explanation 


N the June 5 issue of LOOK Maga- 
zine there appeared an article with 
photographs entitled, “It Shouldn’t Hap- 
pen to a Dog.” The many people who 
saw this article and picture will be in- 
terested to learn that, as a result of a 
number of complaints, Dr. Hansen wrote 
to the editors, who very kindly con- 
sented to print his letter in a later issue. 
Upon reading this letter, Mr. Crum- 
ley, the performer, took it upon himself 
to forward the facts and to explain that 
there is no cruelty whatever in connec- 
tion with this particular act. Mr. Crum- 
ley made this statement: 

“As the editor told you, ‘Spokie,’ suf- 
fers not. There is a rod behind the dog 
with a flat piece of metal on the top, 
and my hand is only over her face to 
conceal the ‘gimmick.’ It would be 
quite impossible for a dog to hold a 
man’s weight in this manner, as you no 
doubt have guessed. There is abso- 
lutely no weight whatsoever on the dog. 
In our show, Spokie’s trick is exposed. 
She jumps down, leaving me standing 
on the rod alone, which is the biggest 
laugh in our act. 

“I do hope that this letter will put 
your mind at rest, as far as cruelty is 
concerned. I’m sure mine would never 
be if I were cruel at all.” 

We are most appreciative of the splen- 
did cooperation on the part of LOOK 
Magazine in printing Dr. Hansen’s let- 
ter, and also for encouraging Mr. Crum- 
ley to write his explanation. 
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Many a faithful pet is found — 


the Depot 


vv. often hear sympathy expressed 
for relatives and girl friends of the 
boys who go to war, and rightly so, but 
what about the lonely pets they leave 
behind? Many a dog is waiting pa- 
tiently for his master at the place he 
last saw him — maybe at home, maybe 
at some railroad depot. 

If you ever pass the Norfolk & 
Western station at Elkhorn, West Vir- 
ginia, you can see on the platform there 
a wistfyJ-eyed dog known as “Collie.” 
This animal keeps vigil, day and night, 
for Sergeant John R. Ward, U. S. Air 
Force, who left his Elkhorn home by 
rail some time ago to serve his country. 
John’s father, Bert Ward; Henry Suther- 
land, the station agent; and trackman 
Rex Doughton do what they can to keep 
the dog from feeling too lonely. They 
supply food, fresh water, shelter, and 
affectionate pats on the back. 

This is the second time John has been 
separated from his pet. The first time 
was when he went to Japan to serve 
with the Army of Occupation from 1945 
to 1947. Collie waited at the depot 
while he was away. Then came a joy- 
ous reunion, a happy interval at home 
with John and the dog together, and 
now — more waiting. 

When John left the second time, 


October 1951 


Collie accompanied him to the station, 
watched him board a train, and followed 
the train until it was out of sight. Then 
he went back to the station platform. 
Collie never meets eastbound trains. 
But he gets restless whenever he hears 
a westbound. Most of the time he faces 
east — John went that way. 

Similar cases came up during World 
War II. There was “Jack,” for instance, 
known as the “lonesomest dog in Hanni- 
bal, Missouri.” Jack spent considerable 
time hanging around the Union Station 
and sniffing at travelers who seemed to 
bear a resemblance to Corporal Harry 
Uplinger. Rail-faring men got used 
to seeing the creature and saved part of 
their lunches for him. Engineer F. W. 
Gleason, of the Burlington Lines, 
noticed that Jack was wearing a license 
tag, traced the master by that clue, and 
got in touch with him. When Harry 
came home from the war there was 
quite a reunion between man and beast. 

Another dog, part chow, answering 
to the name “Blackie,” followed a group 
of sailors into the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
station in East St. Louis, Illinois. After 
sadly watching them entrain on a 
streamliner, he decided to stick around, 
presumably until a certain tar came 


back. Blackie earned his bed and board 


—Photo by Freeman H. Hubbard 
Typical of many lonely dogs throughout the country is this one, named “Collie,” who waits patiently for the return of his 
master, Sergeant John R. Ward, U. S. Air Force, at the railroad station where he last saw him. 


By Freeman Hubbard 


by helping Assistant Special Agent 
Check to patrol the area at night, and 
acting as a one-dog reception committee 
for incoming passengers in the daytime. 

A third “service widower” was “Red,” 
an Irish setter, who was contented to 
live on a farm at Vonore, Tennessee, 
until three members of his household 
boarded a train at the Louisville & 
Nashville depot in answer to Uncle 
Sam’s draft call. The three are M. F. 
Marshall, a telegraph operator; and two 
sons of a section foreman, Kenneth and 
Louis K. Marshall, Jr. 

Red saw them go off at the depot and 
then he must have reasoned, “What’s 
the use of going back to the house when 
the boys aren't there? Why, it just 
isn’t home anymore!” So he established 
his headquarters at the Vonore depot. 
Agent T. M. Tritt and the rest of the 
station personnel made him welcome. 

You should have seen the parade the 
folks at Vonore organized for the Mar- 
shall boys when the war was over. It 
would have done your heart good to 
see that excited, reddish-brown setter 
marching with stalwart men in Uncle 
Sam’s uniforms. | 

But plenty of other dogs, like Collie, are 
are still waiting at the depot. And some of 
them may never see their masters again. 
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Fables 


By Ben Berkey 


ESOP, of Athens, was perhaps the world’s greatest teller 
A of animal stories. The Greek philosopher’s fables have 
the ring of truth in them even though they read like fairy tales. 

It is probable that these fables, which have passed through 
centuries of popularity, will continue to bear the name of 
Aesop, as long as stories about animals retain their power to 
instruct, charm and entertain. 

About Aesop, himself, little is known. Nearly all that can 
be said with certainty is that there is substantial proof that 
animal fables written under the name of Aesop, were popular 
in Athens, Greece, during the most exciting period of its 
history. 

Aesop was born about 620 B. C. and died about 564 B. C. 
He was a slave in the court of ladmon of Samos. Due to the 
vast knowledge of animal life possessed by Aesop, the Greek 
philospher was given his freedom to write his fables in the 
woods and forests nearby. Many years later, by the decree 
of Croesus, King of Lydia, Aesop was honored with the title 
of “Jester of the Animal Kingdom.” 

On a mission for the King to distribute a sum of money 
among the Delphians, a dispute arose and a group of Del- 
phians seized him and threw him over a cliff, which resulted 
in Aesop’s death. As the story goes, the Delphians were later 
visited by plagues which they regarded as punishment for 
his unjust death. 

Aesop, of Athens, was a genial and kindly man, given to 
sharing his own meager food rations with the birds and beasts 
in the forest. He asked nothing more of life than a roof of 
branches over his head, and the pleasant companionship of 
his woodland friends. 

Humility was his outstanding virtue and the love of animals 
was his whole existence. The years have only served to 
mellow his humorous fables. 
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Parental Love 


By Padre 


T was three o'clock in the morning when we started off 
on horseback from a farm in Nicaragua to be on time to 
take the six o'clock train at the Granada station. By dawn as 
we wound our way along the narrow path, we noticed in the 
thick foliage above a huge band of monkeys advancing ahead 
of us. 

Swinging from tree to tree they continued preceding us 
for a full hour, until finally we reached a wide gap in the 
forest on the bank of the river. The branches on one side 
didn’t touch those of the other; however, this was no obstacle 
for the full-grown monkeys who managed to hang by their 
tails and jump to the opposite trees. At the rear was a she- 
monkey followed at a short distance by her little baby. She 
jumped across the gap, then stopped and waited for the 
small creature to perform the same stunt, but all in vain. 

We stopped to see the result. After a few minutes of 
useless waiting, she jumped back to the tree where the little 
one, scared and quivering, was waiting in bewilderment. The 
mother snatched a long, flexible branch and deprived it of its 
leaves. She then approached her child from behind and 
strongly lashed its tiny back until, perplexed between the 
choice of being so cruelly beaten or falling to the boulders 
below, it decided to take the risk. 

Hanging by its tail, hesitating, it swung itself gently through 
the open space, falling so rapidly it was a wonder it succeeded 
in grasping the lowest branch in front—a scant six feet above 
the bed of the river. Seeing him safe, the mother jumped 
across to join him, and they both sped through the forest to 
join their now distant band. 


The 
PENGUIN 


IS THE WORLDS 
FASTEST SWIMMER! 
IT CAN EASILY 
SWIM THIRTY 
MILES AN 
HOUR FOR 
iI50 MILES 
WITHOUT 
STOPPING 
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WAS down on my knees rubbing fish oil into “Brokah’s” 
I hooves when the committee arrived with honking horn 
and screeching brakes. I could see that the chairman was 
upset even before she spoke. 

“I don’t know how I could have made such a ghastly mis- 
take,” she sputtered, at the same time wrinkling her nose at 
the odor which emanated from me, “but I did and I’m at my 
wit’s end...” 

I looked from one woman to another hoping for an explana- 
tion, but all seemed crushed and voiceless. 

“It’s our speaker,” Mrs. Kay went on. “When I engaged 
her, I forgot that the clubhouse is being done over and that 
Joe’s relatives are coming for the week-end. The other 
ladies...” 

I saw the light and said what was expected of me. “You 
can hold the meeting here,” I told them, “but I warn you. 
With all but the essentials for housekeeping in storage, come 
prepared to sit on the floor.” 

My husband, who lives in constant terror of my disgracing 
him, began giving orders when I told him we were to be 
honored by a visiting celebrity. “. .. and for goodness sakes,” 
he concluded, “do something about the dogs. Lock them up so 
they won't make a nuisance of themselves.” 

“Yes, dear. Yes, dear,” I said, adding his instructions to 
musts of my own. 

On the day of the tea, I had everything in readiness except 
the impounding of “Mr. Blue” and “Buddy Bearskin.” They 
were nowhere in sight and as the ladies were arriving, I 
couldn’t very well intersperse my greetings with loud whistl- 
ings which would bring the dogs in. 

At one-thirty the meeting got under way, and our speaker, 
a large, capable-looking woman, began her talk on Borneo, 
its people and wild life. Evidently she was nearsighted, for 
every now and then she'd slip on her glasses and glance at 
her notes. 

When she had finished, one of the ladies enquired, “But 
weren't you terrified by the tigers and crocodiles and those 
horrible apes? 

Smiling bravely, our speaker said, “Oh, no. One soon learns 
that the jungle creatures are harmless if left alone.” While 
the women plied her with questions, I went to the kitchen to 
see about lunch. Presently, I was joined by the speaker, her 
eyes fairly dancing with interest. “I had no idea,” she began, 
“that you were the author of the ‘Mr. Blue’ series. One of 
the ladies just told me. Please, may I see Mr. Blue?” 

I said, “Of course,” and against my better judgment went 
to call the dogs. They came almost at once, and by the way 
Mr. Blue bounded in, weaving from stem to stern and by 
Buddy’s jealous growlings, I knew the Springer carried some- 
thing in his mouth. 

“Oh, a kitty!” the speaker said, sitting down on the floor, 
the better to see Mr. Blue. “Bring it here, boy — that’s a nice 
dog.” From where I was standing I couldn’t see what Mr. 
Blue carried, but knew it couldn't be a kitten, “Miss Cellany’s” 
youngsters being half-grown. 

About that time, one of the ladies dashed for the door, 
while the others, screaming, “RAT!” climbed onto the furni- 
ture. Our guest, not being able to distinguish between a 
kitten and a rat without her glasses, simply sat where she 
was, looking puzzled and alarmed. 

Knowing that Mr. Blue was quite capable of bringing a 
rat to the party, I swooped to collar him. At that moment, 
he dropped his prize into our guest’s lap and I had a good look 
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“Mr. 
Loses 


From this vantage point, Mr. Blue keeps an eye on the other animals 
of the farm. Even a gopher finds it hard to escape detection. 


at it. “Only a gopher,” I assured the ladies with a forced 
laugh. “Nothing to be alarmed about.” 

If the gopher could have talked, it probably would have 
said, “That’s what you think,” for, sitting up with its long 
yellow teeth bared and its claws spread for action, it challenged 
one and all to close in if we dared. 

“Get that thing out of here!” I shouted to Mr. Blue, as our 
guest, with arms raised and stomach pulled in, looked about 
to faint. 

At the command, Mr. Blue, quite pleased with the attention 
he was getting, elaborately rescued the gopher and circled 
the room before making an exit. 

That evening when Jack asked if the party was a success 
I shrugged and said, “Mmmmmm,” letting him interpret the 
sound any way he liked. 

“Good speaker?” 

“Oh, yes — very.” 

“What was her topic?” 

“Borneo. All about the Dyaks who used to be head-hunters, 
and wild animals — tigers, crocodiles, apes,” and finding he 
was losing interest, added with anything but a friendly look 
for Mr. Blue, “and gophers — oh, quite a lot about gophers!” 
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At the breakfast table, ‘‘Coppie” insists that 
“Ginger” remain in line. 


ANY a parent has come a cropper 
over the problem of discipline. 
When our cocker spaniel puppy reached 
the bumptious stage in growing up, her 
fond foster parent, “Coppie,” was still 
spoiling her industriously. “Ginger” 
grew in size, outweighing the Irish ter- 
rier by a good five pounds, but in her 
behavior she remained a baby. 

As soon as we moved to a new home 
Coppie was awakened to the danger 
of too much pampering. It happened 
that Ginger, who lived in mortal terror 
of ash-cans and garbage collection days 
at our old home because of a fright she 
had had there, was caught out alone 
one afternoon when a truck pulled into 
a driveway across the street. 


Learns Her 


By Catharine T. Manning 


For the next eight hours we searched 
the streets and hunted frantically for 
Ginger. We had neglected to change 
the phone number and address on her 
collar tag. However, she had evidently 
gone into hiding on one of the vacant 
lots near-by, because shortly after dark 
there was a scratch at the front door. 
Ginger crept over the door-sill, and wept 
over Coppie for at least six seconds; 
then she forgot all about the episode. 
After the cocker’s safe return, Coppie 
took it all in a matter-of-fact fashion, 
but she began Ginger’s lessons the next 
morning. 

She started by denying the cocker 
a toy she wanted. She would hold a 
burlap doll, a particular treasure with a 
squeaker inside, between her paws. If 
Ginger approached her, she raised her 
upper lip showing her teeth. Ginger 
rolled on the rug and howled. She 
covered her eye with one floppy ear, 
poked it covertly aside with the near 
paw, and edged a little nearer to Coppie. 

The old dog growled. Ginger then 
sprang on the old dog, spraddling her 
broad back—a considerably broader 
back than the pre-puppy era, as Coppie 
had been valiantly keeping up with the 
new regime of a meal every four hours. 


Sermon by allorse 


YOUNG minister walked along a 

busy city street one raw Novem- 
ber day. Ile was discouraged and em- 
bittered because he thought he was 
overworked and not receiving the recog- 
nition he deserved. He felt bitter and 
rebellious. 

Out of the din of traffic there came 
to his ears the rumble of a heavily load- 
ed dray and the sound of iron-shod 
hoofs striking the pavement. A dray 
loaded with huge rolls of paper and 
drawn by a pair of horses was coming 
briskly up a slight incline in the street. 
Although the driver, a diminutive per- 
son, crouched lazily on his seat with the 
reins hanging loose in his fingers, the 
two horses, without a word or touch 
from him, were doing their work with 
perfect intelligence and _ willingness. 
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The minister paused on the curb to 
watch them. 

Suddenly the horse nearest to him 
trod on a slippery manhole cover and 
fell on his side with a heavy thud. A 
quick gasp of pity came from the 
watchers on the sidewalk. But before 
the dray could lose its headway or the 
driver gather up the reins, the horse, 
with a violent scramble, rose to his feet 
again and threw himself into his col- 
lar with an energy that threatened to 
tear the heavy harness from his back. 

As the dray reached the top of the hill 
and rumbled around the corner, the 
minister turned slowly away. His eves 
were moist and his heart humble. His 
impulse was to follow that horse all day 
and learn his spirit of generous co- 
operation. And that night as he knelt 


Instead of surrendering the doll, the 
old dog now rolled Ginger off her top- 
side. The dogs struggled first on the 
rug, then on their hind-legs, crashing 
into the coffee table and sofa. 

At the end of the bout, Coppie stalked 
back and forth, trembling with exhaus- 
tion. Ginger crouched on the rug, head 
lowered, a paw concealing one eye. As 
Coppie passed her, Ginger’s head came 
up and she sassed her parent in dog 
language. Coppie gave us an apolo- 
getic grin from one side of her mouth, 
and turned to chase the “brat” again. 

Five minutes later, both dogs retired 
to the kitchen and the blanket they 
shared together. Peace reigned through 
the night. 
~ We thought the older dog would be- 
come conciliatory and forget the whole 
business in a few days,-but Coppie had 
never knowingly shirked a duty in her 
life. It took a month to teach Ginger 
to mind. A lifted lip means, “Leave 
me alone.” Ginger now does. A snarl 
occasionally has to be used as a re- 
minder of the schooling days, but this 
grows more infrequent. Coppie had 
learned what it meant to be a good 
parent the hard way. Iler good sense 
had done the rest. 


e By MU. E. Zimmerman 


at his bedside, he uttered a strange 
prayer: “O God, make me like that 
horse. Teach me what You want me 
to do, and help me want to do it with- 
out being driven. When I stumble may 
I rise at once and pull all the harder 
to make up for lost time. Bless my life 
with a feeling of harmony and co-opera- 
tion with Thyself. Amen.” 


Next Sunday morning he preached a 
sermon from the text, “Henceforth I 
call you not servants; for a servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I 
have called you friends.” After the 
service, people expressed gratitude for 
the sermon. But the minister knew in 
his heart that the sermon really came 
from a dumb brute that had never been 
to church in his life. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


hoyal 
Cat 


By Rose Tenent 


PICKED him up and felt his soft 
fur against my face. He purred 
contentedly and, as I stroked his beau- 
tifully marked cream body, a pair of 
slanting blue eyes gradually lost their 
frightened look. He had adopted me. 
Of course, he was a naughty kitten; 
all Siamese are. Scampering madly 
about the house he did his best to claw 
the furniture to ribbons. One day he 
chewed right through the electric light 
cord; another time he sprained a paw 
by jumping from an open bedroom 
window. But all this was pure mis- 
chievousness. He soon settled down. 
And I was so glad to have a Siamese 
cat, at last. For years I had admired 
them from afar. At cat shows I would 
pause beside the pen of many a proud 
prize winner, and encouraged by the 
friendliness of some deep-throated fe- 
line voice, I would timidly stroke the 
owner's head and say “hello.” 


For you just have to talk to Siamese 
cats. They have tremendous conversa- 
tional powers. There is the pleasant 
“miaou” of greeting, the high-pitched 
warning to intruding tabbies that dare 
to cross their paths, and the loud cres- 
cendo when they see you dressing to 
go out. At first the latter tirade would 
alarm me, for I had heard that Siamese 
cats fret badly in their owners’ absence. 
In “Caesar’s” case, however, I soon 
learned that this wailing only meant, 
“Don't forget to leave my lunch before 
you go.” 

Of course, His Royal Highness will 
need very little encouragement to ac- 
company you on an outing. Put Caesar 
on a lead and he follows like a dog. He 
is very good in trains and busses. True, 
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“Caesar” inspects his outside domain. 


he yawns from time to time if fellow 
travelers do not pet him, but what else 
can one expect of an aristocrat whose 
ancestors were bred in the Palace of 
Bangkok? 

But, then, Caesar is unusual, even for 
a Siamese cat. He is extremely fond 
of music and will jump on the piano, 
asking me to play for him. He also 
loves the radio, and will sit in rapt 
attention to any musical program. Oc- 
casionally he will start purring gently 
or give a quiet “miaou” of pleasure. 

Few people will believe that he is of 
a conservative disposition, but this is so. 
For example, he has no objection to my 
typewriter during the daytime and often 
curls up on my desk beside it and 
sleeps. However, if I am especially busy 
and have to get the machine out after 
about eight P. M., he creates a tremen- 
dous disturbance. Miaouing loudly and 
continuously, he will accompany this 
protest with an agitated stroll round 
and round the room until, finally, when 
I take no notice of him, he gives a very 


—Copyright, T. Edmonson 


audible sigh and, tail in the air, marches 
off to the bedroom to sulk! 

Yes, the Siamese is a cat of charac- 
ter. Caesar will follow me around the 
house, sit up on his hind legs and ask 
for a bone, chase madly after a ping- 
pong ball, or play for hours with a toy 
mouse. 

Sometimes he will sit and gaze into 
the fire wondering — what? Why was 
he not christened Stardust, Azure Kym, 
Picot, Topaz, or some other glamorous 
name like his famous brothers and sis- 
ters who win championships at shows? 
Or perhaps he is more practical-minded, 
and is merely musing on what there 
may be for his supper. 

Of one thing you may be certain. 
Caesar is always the “boss.” He en- 
joys most of his meals at the table, al- 
though he is too much of a gentleman 
to steal. And even if he curls up cat- 
fashion in his own basket, he would 
much prefer to sleep on your bed. But 
then, as he would tell you, he’s not just 
“the cat.” 
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DOG WITH TAX PROBLEMS 


“Pat,” a pure bred Irish terrier, whose full 
name is Sir Patrick, III, certainly does have tax 
problems. His master, John T. Hamill of Lynn, 
Masscchusetts, is an income tax expert and on 
his busiest days, you know when, last spring, 
Pat would scramble to the top of his desk and 
sit there among the important papers while Mr. 
Hamill went on with his tax work. Luckily for 
Pat, he doesn’t know that his headaches of this 
year will be dimmed when next year’s problems 
present themselves. 


—Photo by Mary Sarah King 


MANE ATTRACTION 


This mare, owned by G. O. Zilligitt of Ingle- 
wood, California, sported a mane ten feet long. 
It grew so rapidly, at the rate of three inches a 
month, that in three years it reached its ten- 
foot length. The mane was so heavy that it 
was necessary to keep it braided in a net. In 
order to get this picture, it took one and a half 
hours to unbraid and rebraid the mane. At 


its widest part, this braid measured six inches. 
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FOR CATS ONLY 


“Jets” is the only ‘visitor’ allowed to roam at 
the General Electric Company’s closely guarded 
aircraft jet engine plant at the River Works. 
He stations himself at this strategic spot during 
the night shift’s lunch period to catch any tid- 
bits coming his way from workers’ lunch pails. 
On the assembly line may be seen J-47 jet en- 
gines, destined for American fighting planes. 


COOLING-OFF PERIOD 


There’s certainly nothing like a good cool drink 
of water on a hot day, or so “Butch” main- 
tains. It has become quite a game with him 
and everytime his mistress sprinkles the lawn or 
the garden, Butch is on hand. Ruth Dean of 
Eugene, Oregon, Butch’s mistress, obligingly 
holds the hose while her pet chomps down, 
hard. Naturally, both get liberally sprinkled. 
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“Mike” celebrates his annual birthday party. 


Begins 


By Mrs. Frances P. Reid 


IKE,” the spitz-poodle belonging 

to Mrs. Herman L. Dodson, of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, never heard of mara- 
thon runners or flagpole sitters, but he 
knows something of records for lon- 
gevity. At an age when most dogs, if 
alive are content to sit back on their 
haunches and accept the respect due 
elders, he is playing catch with the 
neighborhood children, walking on his 
hind legs with paws outstretched for 
sweets, and playing paper-carrier for 
his mistress. 

Past eighteen years of age, Mike re- 
fuses to consider retirement. In fact, 
he’s ready for another cross-country 
jaunt by automobile like that of last 
year, and more than ready for the annual 
birthday party to which the small fry 
of the neighborhood are invited. 

To his party the young guests bring 
special dog food and dog candy wrapped 
gaily in ribbons and tissue. After the 
games and contests are over, Mike 
ushers them to the refreshment table, 


Our dog knows well 
The sounds of day 
And so she sleeps 
The time away. 
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waits patiently for the ritual of blow- 
ing out so many candles, and then takes 
his turn at being served. 

Certain items are strictly on the pre- 
ferred list with Mike — notably open- 
toed shoes. Just let a visitor stick her 
innocent extremities into view, and 
Mike can scarcely resist a gentle nibble. 
He knows the proper courtesies, too. 
None of that muddy-track stuff for him! 
Inside the back porch is a rug on which 
he carefully wipes his feet before en- 
tering the living room or kitchen. 

As for baths! Well, that’s a dif- 
ferent matter. Just let anyone mention a 
cunking, and Mike plays dead or tries 
his best to shrink completely into the 
floor. To his way of thinking, age ought 
to have some privileges, one of them 
being the right to decide when not to 
take a bath. 

When visitors whisper of age, Mike 
just looks at them disdainfully. He’s 
just beginning to live, and what’s more, 
he expects to see a lot more birthdavs. 


Sound . 


By Jean B. Chisholm 


She’s resting up 
So she can bark 
At all the noises 
Of the dark. 


Wool Dogs 


By Ida M. Pardue 
ID you ever hear of raising dogs 
for their wool, like sheep? 

The first outsiders who straggled into 
the Pacific Northwest’s Puget Sound 
area in the early days, found the na- 
tives herding flocks of wool-bearing 
dogs. The Indians had other dogs, too 
—house pets, and hunting animals — 
but the wool-bearers were a different 
breed. 

Exactly what breed the dogs were is 
a question, since there are no longer any 
of them left. They were described as 
small animals, some white, others almost 
black in color. The ownership and care 
of these animals was delegated to the 
women of the tribe, to whom the dogs 
were valuable bits of property. Each 
summer the dogs were sheared two or 
three times, and from the shearings the 
women wove a soft, warm material. 

Today, the only trace left of this dog- 
wool are the few Salish blankets in mu- 
seums. When the cry of “Gold!” brought 
hordes of wealth-seekers into the North- 
west, it also brought the white man’s 
trading posts. It became easy for the 
Indians to buy their cloth and blankets, 
and soon the knowledge of weaving the 
dog wool into colorful patterns slipped 
into the realm of lost arts. 


Birds of Free Passage 
By Ada Dupre 


EY kids! How would you like free 
rides — all you wanted—at an 
amusement park? 

A family of robins, making their home 
in Calgary, Canada, is getting just that 
—all the rides they want—on a big 
mechanical contraption, and all because 
of their Mom’s strange choice for a 
homestead. 

When Ma Robin discovered she was 
expecting, she picked one of the arms 
which supports a mechanical ride in an 
amusement park to hold her bassinet. 
Ma had to build twice, because her 
first creation was torn down by the men 
operating the ride. After she built the 
second home, the men gave up and let 
her alone. 

The mother robin built the nest so 
securely that the constant swinging of 
the support did not shake it free; it held 
firm. Soon two baby robins were 
hatched, to begin a flying life through 
no effort of their own. 
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More Than One Way 


By Ruth Holt Payne 


Y great-grandfather, a Methodist 

minister, was descended from a 
long line of ministers. As far back as 
the family tree could be traced it had 
produced no other fruit than Methodist. 
The effect on great-grandfather was to 
make him a Methodist Christian. He 
hailed all other travelers on the upgrade 
with professional friendliness, but he 
muttered in his patriarchial beard, “Pity 
they can’t see the light.” 

The old gentleman owned a dog, a 
nondescript creature called “Major,” or 
“Maj” for short. Maj had no extra- 
ordinary powers of intelligence; he was 
just a dog who liked to bury bones and 
chase grandmother's cats about the 
place and he liked to go to church. 
The latter desire may be attributed to 
any dog who follows his master for the 
sake of travel. 

Without actually being aware of it, 
grandfather may have assumed Maj’s 
religious leanings to be Methodist, for 
Maj was on hand to accompnay the 
family to the church with its spire 
pointing to heaven (the Methodist way ) 
every Sunday morning. His habit was 
to lie down outside until the services 
were over and he espied his family com- 
ing through the door. He then piously 
escorted them home. 

This procedure prevailed for sev- 
eral years in which we may assume 
Maj was growing in grace beyond my 
grand but stubborn relative, for the 
dog was about to teach him a lesson in 
tolerance. 

One Sunday morning Maj was absent 
and no amount of calling, “Here, Maj,” 
or whistling could produce him. There 
might have been no significance in this 
one truant Sunday as Maj may have 
seen a tasty rabbit on the run, but every 
Sunday after that he was conspicuous 
by his absence. 

Finally a member of the family saw 
Maj leave the house early, and with 
backward looks. He trotted off down 
the road, but instead of going toward 
the Methodist, he was seen to turn left 
and go on to the Baptist church. 

Members of the Baptist church re- 
ported his presence there every Sun- 
day, and no amount of coaxing could 
make Maj return to Methodism. Great- 
grandfather's reaction to this gross be- 
trayal was first, chagrin, and finally ac- 
ceptance of the verdict. Gradually he 
became a Christian Methodist. 
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Squirrel 


By G. M. Robinson 


AMMY” and I never became really 
close friends. I liked him well 
enough, but is was difficult to get him 
into a friendly mood. I was often the 
first to reach the school in the morning. 
About that time of day he thought rural 
schools belonged to squirrels; teachers 
were mere intruders. 

He would poke his head out of a hole 
under the eaves, just above the boys’ 
entrance, and order me off the place. 
When I tried to explain that I was only 
coming to school to do my work and 
that I would not bother him, he just 
kept on scolding. In a minute he would 
dash back into the hole with a flirt of 
his bushy tail. Then he would appear 
above the girls’ entrance, calling me 
every bad name he could think of. 

One day I overheard the boys talking 
about butternuts. Some of them thought 
it would be a good idea to gather some 
for the winter; it seemed a shame to 
leave them lying under the tree. The 
rest of the boys thought it would be a 
waste of time. They said there was no 
use gathering nuts because there was 
no good place to keep them. When the 
school attic was mentioned they just 
laughed, sure the squirrels would take 
every nut. 

Then Jim Clark had an idea. He said 
the squirrels couldn't get the nuts if 
they were put in a bag and hung from 
one of the rafters. Soon they were hard 
at it. Before one oclock they had a 


good supply hanging in a bag in the 
attic. Some of them decided to try stor- 
ing some in ordinary boxes on the floor. 
Perhaps they would be lucky this year. 

Soon I began to have company at the 
school after the boys and girls left at 
four. I could hear Sammy dashing 
around in the attic every afternoon. He 
was so busy I knew he was up to some 
mischief. After he rattled around for a 
while, he could be heard in the wall. 
Then I would look out to watch him 
dashing back through the rocks and 
trees at the foot of the mountain. 

When the snow came it was lone- 
some in the school after four. Sammy 
had holed up for the winter. One day 
the boys decided the butternuts should 
be dry. Being curious, I was glad to 
give them permission to go to the attic. 
They were back in a few minutes and 
I did not have to be told what they 
had found. Jim Clark’s face showed 
me he was annoyed almost to tears. 
Sammy had taken every last nut. 

A few months later, when the glad 
sounds of birds, bees, and running wa- 
ter filled the air, I looked up as I en- 
tered the school. There was friend 


Sammy, calling me names again. 

“You look mighty well after the long 
winter,” I said. “But you know, Sammy, 
you should have left a few nuts for the 
boys. I won't let them throw stones at 
you, but you've been such a young ras- 
cal I'll have a hard time stopping them.” 


Sammy gets a free lunch from the nuts the boys had stored. 
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Children in the front row are holding their pets, while ‘‘Rosebud’’ seems quite contented in 
the arms of Mr. Pollard. 


Filth Annual Reunion 


By Albert A. Pollard — Director of Education 


HE annual reunion and _ special 

broadcast of the Animal Club of 
the Air in the Societies’ auditorium and 
museum is becoming as traditional as 
June roses and school graduations. Once 
again on June sixteenth over one hun- 
dred members, parents, and friends 
gathered together for the Club’s fifth 
annual meeting. This was a particu- 
larly significant meeting, for four of the 
members had volunteered to bring some 
unusual pets and to talk and answer 
questions concerning them. Such was the 
interest that when the Club’s director, 
Albert A. Pollard, asked the audience 
to send their greetings to members in 
far-off places, there was hardly a seat 
unoccupied. 

Every Saturday on the radio Mr. Pol- 
lard reminded his listeners he had been 
telling facts and stories about animals. 
He wanted children to know more about 
them — what they look like, where they 
live, where and how they obtain their 
food, and their relationships with peo- 
ple. “Learning about animals like the 
dinosaur and the familiar robin or squir- 
rel and how to take proper care of a 
beloved pet are important,” he said, “in 
enabling one to appreciate the laws of 
nature and in helping to develop atti- 
tudes of kindness and consideration.” 

As evidence of the growing interest 
in animals, Mr. Pollard introduced Miss 
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Dale Robbins, a member of the staff of 
the Children’s Museum in Jamaica Plain, 
who, in turn, presented the four club 
members and their pets. “Let us never 
forget,” she told her eager listeners, “that 
in return for the pleasure, satisfaction, 
and companionship of our pets, we must 
accept definite responsibilities for their 
care and protection.” She concluded 
with a plea for many misunderstood 
animals like the hawks, skunks, owls, and 
snakes. 

Suddenly there were gasps of as- 
tonishment and delight, for from one of 
the boxes near the microphone, the head 
of a young porcupine, named “Popeye,” 
appeared, and looking out he began to 
whimper and whine. This was the cue 
for Carl Johnson, and Miss Robbins in- 
troduced him as its temporary cus- 
todian. Popeye showed its affection for 
Carl by holding out its paws and climb- 
ing up on his arms and trying to rub 
noses with him. It was evident Carl 
has a warm sympathy and familiarity 
for animals, for, all told, he has twenty- 
nine pets, ranging from the family dog 
and cat, white mice, and hamsters, to 
the young porcupine, and a_ skunk 
named “Rosebud,” both of whose 
mothers were killed by automobiles. 

Carl then introduced three of his 
friends, Jerry Burke, Walter Kilroy, and 
Barry Hawkes, all of them embyro her- 


petologists, and nature enthusiasts. Her- 
petology, meaning the study of reptiles 
and amphibians, has become one of the 
most popular of sciences, and more and 
more people are overcoming their fears 
and dislikes of snakes and other creepy, 
crawling animals. As the boys reached 
down into the boxes and came up with 
a variety of snakes — garter, chicken, 
milk, pilot black, and DeKay — those 
members in the front seats drew back, 
for with a flicking motion, the forked 
tongues of the snakes darted in and 
out, and there were excited exclama- 
tions of fear and wonder. Each boy, in 
turn, holding a snake, explained that 
once you know something about them, 
you will find the great majority of snakes 
are harmless, and the poisonous va- 
rieties, of which there are only four in 
the United States, are seldom in evi- 
dence and present no great hazard. 

Many of the audience for the first 
time offered to hold a snake and found 
out it was not slimv. and that the scaly 
skin was dry and felt much like soft 
leather. Each boy pointed out that 
snakes are not dangerous and are among 
man’s best frienas, for they destroy 
countless rats, mice, insects, and other 
pests. The boys said it would be cruel, 
foolish, and ignorant to reach for a 
rock or club with which to kill a snake. 

After a seventh-inning stretch, ice 
cream, the gift of a friend, was served, 
and a new animal film shown. Then 
followed a grand tour of the Hospital 
with its many patients, some of which 
brought forth excited inquiries of pitv 
and concern for their well-being and 
recovery. In the end, as all departed 
with grateful thanks for “a wonderful 
time,” one just knew these children 
would always be kind to animals. 


Appeal to Our Friends 


GAIN the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
A is appealing to animal lovers for 
discarded blankets and cotton cloth, to 
be used in the cages of sick animals at 
its Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 

The address is 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Cruelty to Cats 


WOMAN, while drunk, smashed 
a cat against the wall and killed it. 
A police officer arrested her and called 
in our Society. In the court the woman 
was charged with drunkenness and 
cruelty to animals. She was given two 
months in the House of Correction, but 
appealed. The case is now pending. 
One of our officers removed from a 
home a thin kitten, stunted in growth, 
after learning that it was being tor- 
mented by the children. The owner did 
not want it. 


Dogs Abandoned 


MAN was seen to put a dog out in 

front of a bus station and drive 
away. The registration number of the 
car was obtained and the man was 
called into the police station, where one 
of our agents interviewed him. He ad- 
mitted abandoning the animal, so was 
brought into court and fined $10.00. 

In another instance, a young girl was 
seen to place a puppy behind a hedge 
and walk away. The one who saw her 
told the girl to bring the puppy to her, 
and then notified our agent, who called 
on the mother of the child. The mother 
said that their dog had the puppy, but 
as she did not want it she told her 
daughter to give the animal to someone. 

The puppy and the mother dog were 
brought to the Angell Memorial Hcs- 
pital, and the woman was warned that 
a similar occurrence would warrant 
prosecution. 


Rough Handling 


UR agents are often called in re- 

gard to the rough handling of ani- 
mals. It was claimed that men were 
throwing calves to the ground in unload- 
ing at the slaughterhouse. On being in- 
terviewed, they claimed that the ani- 
mals were dead on arrival. Neverthe- 
less, they were warned to unload more 
carefully in the future. 
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Other Cases Investigated 


LL types of investigations are un- 

dertaken by our agents and in 
every case they try to correct any abuses 
found by kindly explanation, only re- 
sorting to court trial when absolutely 
necessary. The following reports of in- 
vestigations illustrate the daily routine 
of our officers. 


An officer called at a farm and ex- 
amined 35 cattle, 50 hogs and 400 
chickens, which were found to be in fair 
condition. However, the cattle were 
being fed hay and ground bread. The 
officer explained to the owner that this 
did not provide a balanced ration which 
would promote good growth and health, 
and suggested various items to be in- 
cluded for a better diet. 


Another officer checked on the con- 
dition of a bay gelding and a holstein 
heifer. He found the heifer in good 
condition, but the horse thin, and the 
stalls dirty. A very small quantity of 
hay and grain was on hand and it was 
found that the owner was buying very 
sparingly. Our agent warned the man 
to feed more heavily and clean the 
stalls, promising to return later to see if 
conditions had improved. On the next 
inspection it was found that the two 
animals were much improved and the 
stalls clean and well kept. 


Mrs. Shirley Smead holding a dog picked up 
near Springfield, but wearing a Newton, N. H., 
license tag. It was later returned to its owner. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors three radio programs. 


‘Animal Club of the Air” is presented 
by Albert A. Pollard each Saturday, at 
9:00 A.M., over WMEX—1510 on your 
dial. 


“Animaland” is presented by Miss 
Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 
9:15 A.M., over WHDH—850 on your 
dial. 


‘Animal Fair’ is presented by John C. 
Macfarlane each Monday at 6:00 P.M., 
over WBZ-TV, Channel 4 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


“Speaking Rock,” thoroughbred mare, is reassured by Nurse Ann Brooks that her colt is well 
again following an operation at the Angell Animal Hospital, while Dr. King Gibson makes a 
final examination. The horses are owned by Bayard Tuckerman, Jr. 
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Ready for Hallowe’en? 


Y goodness, what is that funny looking thing?” says 

“Buster,” the dog, to “Spooky,” the cat. Well, if you 
will start at one and follow the numbers to eighteen you will 
help them to find out. 


Flamingos Defy Hurricane 


hy is said that flamingos, famed pink birds of Florida, know 
how to take care of themselves in a hurricane. 

When the great winds come, the birds take to dry land. 
form themselves into a wedge, with the V pointing into the 
wind. As the direction of the wind changes, the point shifts 
with it. 


Answer to FARM MAMMALS PUZZLE which appeared in 
September: Bat, boar, colt, cow, dog, ewe, goat, gopher, hog, 
horse, kid, kitten, mare, mouse, pig, pony, rabbit, ram, rat, 
sheep, sow. 
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“Tuff,” Our Cat 


By Flora Currie (Age 12) 


M* sister Jean and I have a black cat with white paws. 
We call her “Tuff” because she always rolled in the 
dirt when she was a kitten and got herself all full of dust. 
Our Grandmother gave her to us six years ago and we have 
kept her ever since. Her favorite place to sleep is in the 
dolls’ crib. 


She keeps the mice, rats, and moles away from the house 
and garden. 


Changed Dog 


By Dick Arent (Grade 6) 


ANY people say that a dog is a man’s best friend. 
“Toby” isn’t too friendly with men, but I’m glad he 
likes children. When he was a puppy, he had been mistreated 
by a man. He was very much scared when he entered our 
house. We changed his name from “Bobby” to “Toby.” Af- 
ter he had been treated well for a time, he became very 
friendly and mischievous. I’m glad that Toby found out 
that there are good people in the world as well as bad. 
I think he must know that Hallowe’en is his birthday, be- 


cause he wants to be at all the parties and parades on that 
day. 


Two of a kind! Heidi Earlene Williamson and “Queenie” happily 
raiding the refrigerator. 
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Little Flags of Truce 


By Norman C. Schlichter 


FRIEND of mine used to tell a story about a fine old 
A man who lived in the country and loved all the wild 
things that lived in the woods and wastelands near his 
farm. There were bears, timber-wolves and once in a while 
catamounts would wander near from the more distant moun- 
tains. But he never would hunt any of these creatures. 
Mother bears would come sometimes with their cubs to drink 
out of a farm pond. They would also bathe in it. They knew 
well that Grandfather Williams would never harm them. 

Well, if he loved the wild creatures I have just mentioned, 
it is easy to imagine how much he loved the gentle rabbits 
that were plentiful roundabout the farm. 

Two of his grandchildren, Martha and Tom Williams, used 
to come and spend part of their summer vacations at the farm, 
and they had royal good times. But one summer didn’t they 
bring their dog, “Duke,” along. He was a fine big fellow 
and young enough to play a lot. Of course, the first sight 
he got of a rabbit he gave it a good chase and a good scare, 
too. 

Tom and Martha thought this was a great sight to see, but 
Grandfather Williams felt very badly about it, indeed. He 
didn’t scold the children though. But he asked them, when 
they told him what Duke had done, “Tell me, did this rabbit 
have a white tail?” 

“Yes, it did, grandpa. But what of that?” said Tom. 

“Well, now, I know that you want to protect all of my 
rabbits that have white tails, for they are very precious.” 

“Tll say we do,” the two children replied at once. “How 
can we do this?” 

“Just the minute you see Duke chasing a rabbit with a white 
tail call him off right away. That white tail is a little flag of 
truce and is a sign that that particular bunny belongs to me.” 

“We certainly will call the dog off, grandfather, when we 
see a white tail,” both Tom and Martha assured him. 

All the time they were on that visit they kept looking for a 
rabbit which didn’t have a white tail so that Duke could chase 
it, but they never found one. Every rabbit they came across 
had the same little flag of truce. 

Grandfather Williams taught his visitors many things about 
many kinds of wild animals that summer, and when they went 
back home their hearts were full of kindness for all the wild 
creatures God has made. And Duke, the dog, had learned 
well also that he must not chase any such helpless creatures. 


Cote are Meowing, Witches are Riding, Wats are Flying 
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This bunny is white all over, so, of course, ‘“‘Duke”’ would not chase him. 
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—Photo by Carl Mansfield 


Our Timid Guests 


By Buddy Meinert (Age 12) 


Last night a rabbit was our guest, 
He hopped into our yard. 

He had his mate along with him, 
And seemed to be on guard. 

They came up right beside our tree 
And settled down to eat. 

They found some grass beneath the snow. 
Tender, green and sweet. 

At last they got their stomachs full, 
And quickly hopped away. 

It made me sad to see them go, 
But they'll be back some day. 
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ATS carve out their own reputa- 

tions, and they find plenty of op- 
portunity in their own view of the world 
to make a name for themselves. 

Take “Sinbad,” for instance. To most 
of us Sinbad was an adventurous sailor 
in the legendary days. Sinbad the cat, 
however, earned his own name by being 
adventurous as a Sailor too. 

Several months ago, before he was 
officially christened Sinbad, the cat dis- 
appeared from his home at Clark’s Fish 
Market, on the Saybrook, Conn., dock. 
The Clarks thought he was picked up 
by a passing motorist, or that he slipped 
into the river. They could not conceive 
of a cat voluntarily leaving a fish mar- 
ket. For three weeks, the whereabouts 
of this cat remained unknown. 

Then one morning, a barge, Penn 5, 
anchored at the dock after a trip to 
Hartford, and the cat sauntered noncha- 
lantly ashore. The Clarks were sur- 
prised to see him emerge from the 
barge; they promptly fed him some fish. 
Deck hands told how, on the trip to 
Hartford, the cat was discovered as a 
stowaway. During the journey he fell 
overboard, but was rescued by kindly 
deck hands who scooped him out of the 
river with a net. 

One trip aboard a barge may not have 
earned him the name Sinbad, but this 
cat seemed to like barge-life, so he made 
several more trips to Hartford and New 
York. Then with the name Sinbad well 
earned, the cat could no longer be lured 
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—Photo by G. L. Ryder 
“Fluffy’’ becomes a career cat by mothering two contented bunnies. 


Career 


By Ruby Zagaren 


onto the barge. Evidently he felt he 
had done enough tripping about, so he 
returned to his favorite cushion at 
Clark’s Fish Market, and there he is 
content to doze. 

While Sinbad was trying out his land- 
lubber legs on board a river barge, other 
cats in Connecticut have been making 
names for themselves as foster mothers. 
“Tabby,” a cat owned by Jackie Jackson 
of Bloomfield, has accepted a baby rab- 
bit along with her own kittens and takes 
time to wash the rabbit as well as her 
own little brood. The rabbit was rescued 
from the woods during a fire, and when 
shown to Tabby, she rose to the occasion 
and has been taking the place of its 
mother ever since. And then there is 
“Skipper,” a tiger cat, owned by Betty 
Thomas of New Hartford, who nursed 
a couple of baby squirrels along with 
her own kittens. 

“Yum Yum,” on the other hand, is 
winning a reputation as something of a 
beggar. Yum Yum, originally named 
after Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado 
character, sits on a stool next to a cus- 
tomer at Pop’s Stand, Haddam, and 
watches the customer eat. If the cus- 
tomer doesn’t pay any attention to her, 
she puts a paw on his arm as a gentle 
reminder. The proprietors of the stand 
have tried to break this habit, but so 
many customers have encouraged Yum 
Yum by giving her tidbits from their 
sandwiches, that she refuses to be 
broken of it. 


Burlingham Schurr 


URLINGHAM Schurr, Curator of 

the Holyoke Museum of Natural 
History and Art since its founding in 
1927, passed way on July 12 at his 
home, “Top O’Mountain,” in Granby, 
after a short illness. 

The Museum developed rapidly un- 
der the direction of Mr. Schurr, and to 
it and to his home on the mountain came 
the children, bringing their findings of 
interesting flowers and records of bird 
and animal life. 

In honor of his friend, Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, for many years President of 
our Societies and now Chairman of the 
Board,, Mr. Schurr instituted “Rowley 
Day” which was observed each year 
during Be Kind to Animals Week. This 
was always a banner day and the chil- 
dren flocked to the Museum to take part 
in the events scheduled. Prizes were 
awarded for the best stories and essays. 

The following quotation by Burling- 
ham Schurr is typical of his love of 
nature: 

“Out in the wildwood, in the big, open 
wildwood we come in contact with the 
untarnished and forget the stress of 
business and social life. We cultivate 
a rare knowledge of beauty, sweetness 
and purity, which cannot be attained 
elsewhere, and upon our hearts there 
is impressed full evidence of the mighti- 
ness of the Great Creator.” 


“Rover” 
By Carrie M. Boyden 


UST a little King Charles Spaniel. 
No framed pedigree, no prizes won 
in dog shows. 

Any animal fortunate enough to be- 
long on the Ezra Pope farm, Sandwich, 
Mass., was indeed lucky, because all 
were treated as pets. “Rover” considered 
himself guardian of the whole estate. 

A farmer in Forestdale, seven miles 
away, bought one of the cows. Mr. Pope 
was obliged to send Rover back home 
three times when the cow was starting 
off, tied behind the wagon. That even- 
ing no Rover was on hand helping settle 
things for the night. Neither did he 
appear at bedtime. Next morning, when 
the men started for the barn, there in 
the yard stood the “sold” cow and lying 
by the gate was Rover! The Forestdale 
farmer came down to report that in the 
morning he found two rails pulled out 
of the pasture fence and the cow gone. 
The rails were full of teeth marks! 
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IT CONTAINS: 
An abundant supply of Vitamins, Minerals, 
and Calories. 

More than 30% Animal Proteins. 

High Fat Content: over 7%. Processed with 
a special preservative. 

Vitamin Biz and Antibiotic Feed Supplement 
(Aureomycin). 


AND IT COSTS LESS THAN 5¢ PER POUND, WITH 
MOISTURE ADDED, READY TO FEED. 
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DOG FOOD 


177 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


booklet 
“DOS Care and Feeding’”’ 
and PEDIGREE BLANKS 


M 


Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from your local Wirthmore Feed 


Dealer, or write us if you have any trouble locating him. 


CHAS. M. COX CO., 177 MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


1950 Bound Volume 


Have you ordered your 1950 
bound volume of OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS? This is attractively 
bound in blue cloth, with gold 
letters, and contains 240 pages 
of informative articles and stories 
on nature and animal care, 
appealing verse, and 200 story- 
telling pictures. Price, $2.00 each. 


We are also offering a few 
bound volumes for the years 1948 
and 1949, at $1.50 each. 

Why not take advantage of this 
offer and send $5.00 for the three 
volumes? They will make a splen- 
did addition to any library, and 
children will find them most help- 
ful in their school work. 


Dumb Animals 


180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


WHY SUBSCRIBE? 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS is interesting 
to both children and adults, and is 
enthosiastically received in home and 
school. It appeals to lovers of animals, 
both wild and domestic. Each month 
contains many story-telling pictures, well 
worth preserving, in addition to stories 
and feature articles. 


The price is $1.50 a year. 
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180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ........................ 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Gives you.... 


@ just a faint idea of the attrac- 
tive pictures on the remaining 
twelve pages. 

e confidence that here is a gift 
and Christmas card combined 
that friends will appreciate all 
year round. 

@ surprise at the small price for 
such an outstanding calendar. 

@reason enough to send your 
order immediately. | 


DD dj Imprint Costs 
etuxe @ ition tn futt cotor For an additional charge of $1.75 for the. first 


hundred and 35c for each hundred thereafter, a two- 
Our new calendar of animals for 1952 is the best line imprint, your name and address or name and 


we have ever produced. Measuring 434" x 614"", greeting will be printed on each calendar. 
its twelve pictures in full color, plus the attractive 
greeting card cover, combine beauty and quality 
to make it a gift that renews itself each month. 


No orders for imprints can be accepted after 
October 15 and none for less than 100 copies. 


These calendars may be used as good-will gifts, 
as a money-raising venture, or perfect Christmas 
cards. Each calendar is accompanied by its own 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


I enclose my check for $ ...... 


envelope. Please send ...... calendars to: 
In lots of 10 calendars — 10c each. 


(10 calendars and 10 envelopes to a box.) 


10% discount on orders from 100 to 500 
15% discount on orders from 500 to 1,000 
20% discount on orders from 1,000 to 2,000 
30% discount on orders from 2,000 and over 


WORDING FOR IMPRINT, IF DESIRED 
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